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care of yourself, try to live, for God's sake, until our next
meeting. Perhaps one day we shall be able to embrace each
other and recall our beautiful past existence, our youth, and
our hopes that I must now uproot from my bleeding heart,
to bury them. . . . Will I ever take up writing again? I
think I will be able to, in four years. If I were forbidden to
write, I would die. Fifteen years in prison would be prefer-
able if one could have a pen in one's hand. . . .
"If anyone has retained a bad memory of me, if I quarreled
with anyone, if I made an unfavorable impression upon any-
one, tell them when you meet them to forget their grievance.
There is no wickedness, no hatred in my heart. I should like
so much to love and embrace my companions at this moment.
When I look at the past, when I think of all the time I
wasted, of all the time I lost in errors, mistakes, futilities,
because of rny ignorance of life, blood surges to my heart. I
will change for the better. That is my entire hope, my entire
solace.
"Ah, when will I see you, when will I see you? Farewell,
I am tearing myself away from everything, from everything
that was lovable. It is hard to leave all that. It is hard to break
oneself in twain, to tear one's heart in twain. Farewell, fare-
well! But I will see you again, I am sure of it, I hope it.
"Don't change, love me, remember me, and the thought
of your affection will be the greatest joy of my love. Fare-
well! Once again, farewell! Farewell, to everybody!"
On December 24, on Christmas Eve, Dostoevsky was to be
sent to Siberia. His brother Mikhail and the writer Miliukov
obtained permission from the governor of the fortress to see
him before his departure. The meeting took pace in a large
bare room, on the ground floor of the governor's house at
dusk with only one lamp to light the room.